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Preface 



Recent efforts by the President, the nation’s gover- 
nors, and the business world’s top CEOs have put 
high school reform front and center in the education 
reform movement. A higher level of student achieve- 
ment is the prime objective, and rightly so. But an- 
other major objective should be dealing with the fact 
that one-third of those who enter our high schools do 
not graduate. 

This report is about this one-third of our nation 
who do not complete high school, about the fact that 
this situation has gotten worse in most states during 
the last decade, and about the factors in students’ lives 
that are closely associated with dropping out of school. 
The report identifies several approaches to increasing 
student retention that evaluations have shown to have 
positive results. 



Paul Barton describes the steadily declining oppor- 
tunities for dropouts after they leave school - declining 
public investment in “second-chance” programs and 
declining earnings in the job market. And he describes 
the kinds of second-chance efforts that have been 
shown to be effective. 

Higher expectations for student achievement, 
Barton argues, need to be matched by greater efforts 
and success in getting students through to graduation, 
thereby opening doors for more educational oppor- 
tunities or decent paying jobs. And when students do 
drop out, there needs to be a larger system of second- 
chance opportunities for them to drop into. 

Michael T. Nettles 
Vice President 
Policy Evaluation and 
Research Center 
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Executive Summary 



This report is about high — and rising — high school 
dropout rates, some exemplary efforts to retain stu- 
dents, the limited — and diminishing — opportunities 
for dropouts to regain a footing in education and 
training, and the increasingly dire prospects for drop- 
outs in today’s economy. About a third of students are 
leaving high school without a diploma: One-Third of a 
Nation. 

The High School Completion Rate Has Not Been 
Accurately Reported. 

• Official estimates of state completion rates are too 
high, and the U.S. Department of Education is ex- 
amining ways to obtain better measurements. One 
National Center for Education Statistics (NCES) 
series going back to the 1880s is on the mark, but 
never seems to be reported in the press. 

• A number of independent researchers have made 
recent estimates that put the national rate variously 
at 66.1, 66.6, 68.7, 69.6, and 71.0 percent. 

The High School Completion Rate Has Been 
Falling. 

• Nationally, after peaking at 77.1 percent in 1969, 
the rate dropped to 69.9 percent in 2000. 

• From 1990 to 2000, the completion rate declined 
in all but seven states. In 10 states, it declined by 8 
percentage points or more. 

The Completion Rates Vary Widely Among the 
States, in Close Relationship to Factors Identified 
by Research as Predictive of Students Dropping 
Out. 

• Recent completion rates range from a high of 88 
percent in Vermont to a low of 48 percent in the 
District of Columbia and 55 percent in Arizona. 



• A combination of three factors — socioeconomic 
characteristics, number of parents living in the 
home, and a history of changing schools frequent- 
ly — are associated with 58 percent of the variation 
in completion rates among the states. These factors 
combined predict estimated state completion rates 
within four percentage points in 24 states. A close 
study of the states with completion rates that are 
substantially different from predicted rates might 
reveal important differences that affect student 
retention. Such correlations do not foreordain 
school completion rates; efforts of various kinds to 
improve retention have shown results and are dis- 
cussed in this report. Also, improvements in school 
quality that raise student achievement will also 
improve completion rates, for succeeding students 
are more likely to complete school. 

Ways to Increase Retention Have Been Demon- 
strated, Providing a Resource for School Systems 
to Follow. 

• Alternative Schools, approximately 1 1,000 in num- 
ber, have been established to serve students at risk 
of dropping out. But we need to know more about 
the schools that are successful and the different 
kinds of approaches they use. 

• The Talent Development (TD) High School is a 
model reform program developed by the Center for 
Research on the Education of Students Placed at 
Risk (CRESPAR). The TD high school is based on 
research on student motivation and teacher com- 
mitment. There are now 33 TD high schools in 12 
states, and evaluations have shown TD to increase 
student retention. 

• Communities in Schools (CIS), a program run 
from a national office and five regional offices, 
has been around for a long time. Evaluations have 
shown that this type of program can increase stu- 
dent retention. 
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• Maryland’s Tomorrow, begun in 1985, is a state- 
wide dropout prevention program operating in 
75 schools. Evaluations carried out by the state 
of Maryland and Johns Hopkins University have 
shown positive effects on student retention. 

• The Quantum Opportunities Program was a 
program funded by the Ford Foundation with the 
intention of keeping students in school. The pro- 
gram had considerable success, running from 1989 
to 1992, when the grant ended. The knowledge and 
experience developed by the program are still 
available. 

While these programs have helped us better under- 
stand some of the mechanisms that can help keep stu- 
dents in school, the homework on retaining students 
has not been finished; a need still exists for rigorous 
evaluation, and for replication of evaluations already 
conducted. 

A Scarcity Exists of Guidance and Counseling 
Personnel, and Related Staff, to Work One on One 
with Students at Risk of Dropping Out and Their 
Families. 

• On average, only one certified counselor is avail- 
able for each 500 students in all schools, and one 
counselor to 285 students in high schools. 

• The ratio varies considerably. The ratio is higher in 
schools where less than half of the students are col- 
lege bound; it is also higher in schools with a high 
percentage of minority students. 

• The bulk of counselor time goes to helping students 
with the transition to college, getting students 
scheduled for classes, dealing with student be- 
havioral problems, and, increasingly, administer- 
ing standardized testing as part of accountability 
systems. Little time is spent on career guidance for 
students going directly to work, or on transition- 
to-work services for such students. And there is 
little time for one-on-one work with students who 
are at risk of dropping out and their families. The 
counseling function has been largely ignored in the 
education reform movement. 



Opportunity for Dropouts to Resume Education 
and Training Is Diminishing. 

• The federal investment in second-chance programs 
has dropped from $15 billion in the late 1970s, at 

a time when school completion was peaking, to $3 
billion today. Projects originating at the local level 
come and go, but national records are not kept on 
them. 

• This decrease in program funding is happening at 
the same time that the earning power of dropouts 
is in sharp decline. 

The GED Program Is an Important Second-Chance 
Opportunity, but Opportunities for Instruction in 
Second-Chance Programs Are Not Growing. 

• While generally known as a program for adults, 
GED certificates have shifted toward 16- and 17- 
year-olds over the past decade. Several possible 
reasons are discussed in this report, but knowledge 
is incomplete. 

• The American Council on Education has recently 
strengthened the GED and made it a more rigorous 
test. It is as yet unknown whether this new test will 
result in a change in the number of GEDs awarded. 

While Second-Chance Opportunities Have Dimin- 
ished, Scientific Evaluations Have Shown Some 
Programs in Operation to Be Effective; a Base of 
Knowledge Exists for Rebuilding. 

• The Job Corps, with more than 60,000 enrollees, 
has been operating since 1964 and has been subject 
to many evaluations. The program has shown stay- 
ing power and is the only such program operating 
that long. 

• YouthBuild USA provides education and training in 
the context of building affordable housing. Funded 
primarily by the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development, the program has created more than 

12.000 housing units while training more than 

40.000 youth. 

• The Center for Employment Training (CET), begun 
in 1967, has 33 centers in 12 states. The CET pro- 
vides job training and education. Evaluations have 
found the CET to be very effective. 
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• Youth Corps (Service and Conservation Corps) 
trace back to the Civilian Conservation Corps of 
the 1930s. After a period of federal funding ended, 
31 states continued to operate programs, enroll- 
ing 23,000 youth annually. The program generates 
$1.60 in immediate benefits for every $1 of costs. 

• The community college is a ubiquitous and flexible 
institution with a lot of involvement in GED and 
remedial instruction for dropouts. These colleges 
have the capability to make a much larger contri- 
bution. But unless special tuition reimbursement 
or grant programs are available, dropouts must pay 
tuition - often supporting themselves at the same 
time they are attending school. 

The Earning Power of High School Dropouts Has 

Been in Almost Continuous Decline Over the Past 

Three Decades. 

• High percentages of young dropouts are either not 
employed or are not even in the labor force. Most 
wander through life like lost travelers, without 
guidance or goals, and many end up in prisons. 

• The earning power in constant 2002 dollars of 
25- to 34-year-old dropouts who work full time for 
a full year has been in steady decline, during an 
age period critical to getting established, forming 
families, and raising children. 



• In 1971, male dropouts earned $35,087 (in 2002 
dollars), falling to $23,903 in 2002, a decline of 35 
percent. 

• In the same period, the earnings of female dropouts 
fell from $19,888 to $17,114. 

• Earnings of high school graduates also dropped 
considerably, but not as much as earnings for those 
who dropout out of school. 

The Nation Faces Increasing Dropout Rates, 

Declining Assisted Second-Chance Opportunities 

for Education and Training, and a Deteriorating 

Economic Position. 

• In high school completion rates, the United States 
has now slipped to 10th place in the world. 

• Only the kind of national resolve being shown to 
raise student academic achievement can reverse 
these adverse trends for this third of the nation’s 
youth. Increasing student achievement in the early 
years may well lead to increases in school comple- 
tion since it is the low achievers who are more 
prone to dropping out. 
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Introduction 



This report is about high — and rising — high school 
dropout rates, some ways schools are trying to retain 
students, the limited — and diminishing — supported 
opportunities for dropouts to regain a footing in edu- 
cation and training, and the increasingly dire pros- 
pects for dropouts in today’s economy. 

Every decade in this author’s memory, the “dropout 
crisis” is discovered anew. The situation is bemoaned 
and dire warnings are issued about the consequences 
of failure to act. Over the past four decades, the ac- 
count that best gained the nation’s attention was a 
little book published in 1961 by James Conant entitled. 
Slums and Suburbs: A Commentary on Schools in 
Metropolitan Areas. According to Conant, the problems 
facing schools in the slums is getting students through 
school and into jobs, and trying to raise students’ 
sights to continue their education. Conant writes: “The 
task thus stated seems simple. In actual fact, the dif- 
ficulties are appalling.” 1 He explains that he wrote the 
book “because I am convinced we are allowing social 
dynamite to accumulate in our large cities.” His term 
“social dynamite” has reverberated ever since. 

Of course, the problem of not completing high 
school is not limited to city slums. It radiates out, past 
city boundaries, and permeates many rural areas, 
particularly in the South. What is also appalling is that 
little has been done to improve the situation. Some im- 
provements were made in the early 1960s to the mid- 
1970s; the percentage of students completing school 
improved, but not likely in the slums that Conant 
was seeing firsthand. Since peaking in the 1970s and 
staying level for about two decades, the high school 
completion rate turned down in the 1990s — during a 
period of strong school reform efforts. And the rates in 
the kinds of places Conant was seeing remain in the 50 
percent range. About a third of students do not gradu- 
ate after four years of high school; thus, the title of this 
report: One-Third of a Nation. 



The report starts by describing the recently rec- 
ognized difficulties of simply obtaining an accurate 
measure of the extent of the problem. It provides state- 
by-state estimates made by the author and others, and 
a comparison between 1990 and 2000. 

The correlates of the school completion rate are 
examined, drawing on a synthesis of research conduct- 
ed over a considerable period of time. A set of factors 
related to school completion is used to predict state 
rates, and these predicted rates are compared with 
actual performance. 

Certain approaches for increasing student retention 
have been tried; a few of these are described, together 
with their evaluation results. An assessment of the 
state of counseling and guidance in the schools is pro- 
vided, and the extremely limited resources available to 
try to keep students in school are also discussed. 

When students drop out, what kinds of opportuni- 
ties do they have to return to education and training, 
in what are called “second-chance” programs? The 
report surveys the current opportunity structure, in- 
cluding the General Education Development, or GED, 
program. Over the past three decades, supported op- 
portunities in second-chance programs have declined 
precipitously, although there are successful models 
upon which to build. A few of these models, together 
with evaluations of them, are provided. 

The consequences of leaving school without a 
diploma are very often dire and considerable. The 
report describes the employment prospects for young 
dropouts and the earning prospects of these young 
adults at a critical time in their lives when careers and 
families are started. 

For the past two decades, the agenda of school 
reform has been to improve the quality of schools and 
raise the levels of student achievement. The task now 
is to broaden this effort to encompass school comple- 
tion as well as higher achievement. 



1 James Conant, Slums and Suburbs: A Commentary on Schools in Metropolitan Areas, New York: McGraw-Hill, 1961, p. 10. This book came 
about through a grant from the Carnegie Corporation to the Educational Testing Service. 
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The Elusive and Rising High School Dropout Rate 



For many years, Americans read in their newspapers 
about high and rising high school graduation rates 
and took comfort that the national rate was nearing 
90 percent, based on reports from the U.S. Bureau of 
the Census. In the past four years, however, about a 
half-dozen studies by independent researchers have 
concluded that it simply isn’t so. Likewise, the studies 
concluded that the state estimates provided by the U.S. 
Department of Education, as well as the rates supplied 
by the states under reporting requirements of the No 
Child Left Behind Act (NCLB), also are inaccurate and 
generally inflated. 

A number of reasons exist for the inaccurate statis- 
tics. For example, the Census Bureau statistics on high 
school graduation include awarded General Educa- 
tion Development Certificates, which are earned by 
passing a test commonly referred to as the GED, not 
by completing high school. An increase in the number 
of GEDs awarded annually has masked a decline in 
diplomas awarded for completing four years of high 
school. Also, the Census Bureau’s household sample 
is based on self-reports from families regarding the 
graduation status of family members, rather than on 
actual school records - and is therefore not particu- 
larly accurate. 

The National Center for Education Statistics 
(NCES), in the early 1990s, developed a quite logical 
procedure for the states to follow in reporting data 
used to calculate completion rates: Dropout rates for 
each year of high school were summed to get a com- 
pletion rate after four years. However, as accountabil- 
ity systems started to include completion rates in their 



reward and punishment systems, schools developed 
a reluctance to classify students as “dropouts” when 
other categories were available in which to report 
them, and became creative in reporting why students 
were no longer enrolled. Or possibly, record keep- 
ing was just sloppy. In response, NCES convened the 
Task Force on Graduation, Completion, and Dropout 
Indicators, made up of 10 academics and government 
statisticians. The panel was formed in the fall of 2003 
to advise the U.S. Department of Education’s chief 
statistical agency on ways to improve its reporting on 
schools’ progress in helping students earn high school 
diplomas. The panel’s recommendation was to assign 
a unique identification number to each student and to 
use these numbers to track student progress over time. 
To do so will be expensive, however, since only about 
one-fifth of the states have systems in place that could 
be used to track school completion. 2 

Another indicator of school completion for the na- 
tion as a whole is calculated and reported by NCES. 
This number, seldom reported in the press, is buried 
in the thick Digest of Education Statistics. This author 
has watched this measure over the past four decades, 
and has become increasingly perplexed by the growing 
disparity between what it showed and what was being 
reported in the newspapers, which typically report 
on information culled from Census Bureau reports. 
This was one factor that lead, four years ago, to the 
writing of the report entitled The Closing of the Educa- 
tion Frontier?, which displayed a chart showing high 
school completion rates going back to 1870. 3 



2 Debra Viadero, "Panel Urges New System for H.S. Data,” Education Week, December 8, 2004. 

3 Paul E. Barton, The Closing of the Education Frontier? , Policy Information Report, Policy Information Center, Educational Testing Service, 
Princeton, N.J., September 2002. See www.ets.org/research/pic. 
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The chart is based simply on the ratio of diplomas 
awarded to the number of 17-year-olds in the popula- 
tion, which can be taken as the cohort of graduating 
age, whether slightly younger or slightly older. While 
still rising in the 1960s, the completion rate declined 
in the 1990s. The rate peaked at 77 percent in 1969, 
dropped to 70 percent in 1995, and held close to that 



through 2001, although it dropped to 68.8 percent 
in 1998. For a historical perspective, this is shown 
below in Figure 1 . While this estimate is available 
from NCES for every year, it never seems to make it 
into press releases, or to be quoted in the press or in 
reports about the dropout rate. 



Figure 1: 

High School Graduates as a Percentage of the 1 7-Year-Old Population, 1869-70 
to 1999-2000 
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Note: Graduates are of regular day school programs. 

Source: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics. 
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The estimates by independent researchers of 
national completion rates have been fairly consistent 
with recent rates as reported above by NCES. Several 
of these studies and their methodologies have been 
described in some detail in this author’s recent report, 
Unfinished Business: More Measured Approaches in 
Standards-Based Reform. 4 The table below shows the 
estimates for various years included in that report, 
as well as an estimate by Thomas Mortensen. 5 The 
national completion rates were as follows: 



Year 


Researcher 


Completion 

Rate 


1998 


Jay P. Greene 


71.0 


1998 


Andrew Sum et al. 


68.7 


2000 


Christopher B. Swanson and 
Duncan Chaplin 


66.6 


2000 


Paul E. Barton 


69.6 


2000 


Thomas Mortenson 


66.1 



While the methods vary, the estimates are fairly 
consistent and form the basis for the title of this re- 
port: One-Third of a Nation. 

In 1989, President George H. W. Bush and the 
nation’s governors set national goals for the year 2000. 
One goal was that 90 percent of students would gradu- 
ate from high school. Instead, the rate declined in the 
1990s, and is a very long way from 90 percent. 



A striking thing about the decline is that it occurred 
during a period of education reform when the im- 
provement of achievement was receiving sustained at- 
tention. That reform movement has largely been about 
quality — raising the achievement of students enrolled 
in school. But, to be fully successful, the reform move- 
ment must also give considerable attention to improv- 
ing school completion rates. 

What about state estimates? The researchers pro- 
viding the national estimates referred to above have 
also estimated completion rates state by state. These 
estimates are also compared with the state estimates 
from NCES, and with those submitted to the U.S. 
Department of Education under the requirements of 
No Child Left Behind in the recent report from the 
ETS Policy Information Center, Unfinished Business: 
More Measured Approaches in Standards-Based Reform. 
The independent estimates are, for the most part, 
considerably lower than the other two, and there is 
a correspondence among the independent estimates. 
Estimates were made only for the single years shown 
above, so no trend information is available from these 
studies. 

It is important to question not only how the rates 
vary by state, but what has happened in the states 
during this education reform period. The Unfinished 
Business report makes state estimates for 1990, as well 
as for 2000. To do so, using the data from the National 



4 Paul E. Barton, Unfinished Business: More Measured Approaches in Standards-Based Reform, Policy Information Report, Policy Informa- 
tion Center, Educational Testing Service, Princeton, N.J., January 2005. www.ets.org/research/pic. 

5 These estimates are drawn from Jay P. Greene, High School Graduation Rates in the United States, the Manhattan Institute, New York, 
April 2002; Christopher B. Swanson and Duncan Chaplin, Counting High School Graduates When Graduates Count, Education Policy 
Center, Urban Institute, February 23, 2003; Andrew Sum et at, The Hidden Crisis in the High School Dropout Problems of Young Adults in 
the U.S.: Recent Trends in Overall School Dropout Rates and Gender Differences in Dropout Behavior, prepared for the Business Roundtable, 
Center for Labor Market Studies, Northeastern University, Boston, Mass., February 2003; Barton, 2005; and Thomas Mortenson, Postsec- 
ondary Education Opportunity, Iowa City, Iowa, May 2002. 
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Assessment of Education Progress (NAEP), an artifi- 
cial cohort of both 17- and 18-year-olds was created, 
based on their proportions, with respect to age, at the 
time of the 12th Grade NAEP assessment, with the 



data “aged” to the graduation date in June. The results 
are shown in Table 1 below. Figure 2 shows the change 
in the state rates between 1990 and 2000, ranking 
states from high to low. 



Table 1: 

Estimated High School Completion Rates by State , 1990 and 2000 





1990 


2000 


Difference 




1990 


2000 


Difference 


u.s. 


72.0 


69.6 


-2.4 




Missouri 


76.1 


72.4 


-3.7 


Alabama 


67.4 


65.1 


-2.3 


Montana 


89.2 


79.1 


-10.1 


Alaska 


76.6 


72.1 


-4.5 




Nebraska 


86.8 


83.7 


-3.1 


Arizona 


64.0 


55.0 


-9.0 


Nevada 


66.4 


60.4 


-6.0 


Arkansas 


76.6 


72.6 


-4.0 




New Hampshire 


81.5 


68.4 


-13.1 


California 


63.2 


68.8 


+5.6 


New Jersey 


84.8 


82.7 


-2.1 


Colorado 


77.2 


67.4 


-9.8 




New Mexico 


72.8 


67.2 


-5.6 


Connecticut 


82.0 


85.6 


+3.6 


New York 


67.8 


65.3 


-2.5 


Delaware 


76.3 


64.8 


-11.5 




North Carolina 


65.0 


61.2 


-3.8 


D.C. 


59.9 


48.0 


-11.9 


North Dakota 


88.2 


83.5 


-4.7 


Florida 


61.7 


59.2 


-2.5 




Ohio 


80.9 


76.6 


-4.3 


Georgia 


61.9 


58.1 


-3.8 


Oklahoma 


77.9 


72.1 


-5.8 


Hawaii 


91.9 


82.6 


-9.3 




Oregon 


72.3 


65.8 


-6.5 


Idaho 


78.3 


73.1 


-5.2 


Pennsylvania 


77.7 


76.7 


-1.0 


Illinois 


74.6 


71.8 


-2.8 




Rhode Island 


62.4 


63.2 


+0.8 


Indiana 


73.8 


67.7 


-6.1 


South Carolina 


65.2 


57.7 


-7.5 


Iowa 


89.7 


83.9 


-5.8 




South Dakota 


81.6 


77.3 


-4.3 


Kansas 


78.9 


74.3 


-4.6 


Tennessee 


69.4 


61.2 


-8.2 


Kentucky 


71.1 


70.8 


-0.3 




Texas 


68.9 


67.7 


-1.2 


Louisiana 


66.5 


63.9 


-2.6 


Utah 


68.6 


73.2 


+4.6 


Maine 


87.9 


80.0 


-7.9 




Vermont 


65.1 


88.2 


+23.1 


Maryland 


76.1 


79.6 


+3.5 


Virginia 


71.5 


71.4 


-0.1 


Massachusetts 


75.4 


74.4 


-1.0 




Washington 


76.3 


71.3 


-5.0 


Michigan 


74.7 


69.0 


-5.7 


West Virginia 


77.7 


79.8 


+2.1 


Minnesota 


90.6 


81.8 


-8.8 




Wisconsin 


83.4 


79.1 


-4.3 


Mississippi 


62.2 


59.3 


-2.9 


Wyoming 


86.1 


78.1 


-8.0 



Source: Paul E. Barton, Unfinished Business: More Measured Approaches in Standards-Based Reform, Policy Information Report, Policy Information Center, Educational Testing Service, 
Princeton, N.J., January 2005. 
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Figure 2: 

Change in High School Completion Rates, by State, 1990 to 2000 
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Only seven states showed increases: California, 
Connecticut, Maryland, Utah, West Virginia, Rhode 
Island, and Vermont. The rest of the states showed 
declines. 

• 16 states declined up to 3.9 percentage points; 

• 18 states declined from 4 to 7.9 percentage points; 

• 9 states declined from 8 to 11.9 percentage points; 

and 

• 1 state declined 13 or more percentage points. 6 

This is a straightforward way of calculating com- 
pletion rates, and relies only on diplomas awarded 
(from both public and private schools) and the popula- 
tion counts from the Census Bureau; in this case, from 
the decennial censuses. This approach derives from 
the way NCES has long provided estimates for the na- 
tion, as shown in Figure 1 . 

The results paint a picture of generally declining 
graduation rates for states as a whole. But there are 
very large differences in states among subgroups in 
the population. There are some estimates by state and 
by subgroup, the first such effort being that of Jay R 
Greene and Greg Forster at the Manhattan Institute, 
previously referenced. The estimates are for public 
schools, for states where the racial and ethnic data 
were available. 

For White students in 40 states, the high rate was 
93 percent for North Dakota, and the low rate was 6 1 
percent in Florida. For Black students in 33 states, the 
high was 73 percent in New Mexico and the low was 
44 percent in Wisconsin. For Hispanic students in 23 
states, the high was 74 percent in Louisiana and the 
low was 42 percent in New York. For Asian students in 
28 states, the high was 94 percent in Arkansas and the 



low was 65 percent in Mississippi. Among the states, 
graduation rates not only vary among racial and eth- 
nic groups, they also vary considerably within those 
groups; for example, the Black rate varies considerably 
in different states, as do the rates for other groups. 

Overall, the Greene report puts the rate for White 
students at 72 percent, the rate for Black students 
at 5 1 percent, the rate for Hispanic students at 52 
percent, the rate for American Indian students at 54 
percent, and rate for Asian students at 70 percent. This 
author is aware of no estimates of trend data by state, 
on the basis of race and ethnicity. 

The U.S. Department of Education is taking a very 
serious look at the issues surrounding completion 
rates, and improvements will likely be forthcoming. 

It may well turn out that there is no single true way 
to measure completion rates, and that we need to use 
multiple approaches. 

It may come as a surprise to many that we have not 
developed good measures, let alone used them. After 
extensive work in the area, Christopher Swanson of 
the Urban Institute had this to say: 

Despite widespread agreement that obtaining a 
high school diploma represents a critical avenue 
for social, economic, and personal advancement, 
this is simply not an outcome we have spent 
much time or effort trying to measure in a care- 
ful and uniform way. In fact, at present, there is 
no widely accepted and scientifically validated 
method for calculating graduation rates that 
could be systematically applied to the data cur- 
rently available in the States. 7 



6 After this author’s calculations were made for the ETS Policy Information Report Unfinished. Business: More Measured Approaches in 
Standards-Based Reform (referenced earlier), estimates by state for the period 1989-2001 became available from Walter Haney et al. Haney 
looked at how many eighth graders graduated from high school four years later. Using this method, he found that 10 states gained (typi- 
cally, just several points), five showed no change, and 33 declined (of which 1 1 declined 5 or more percentage points). See Walter Haney 
et al.. The Education Pipeline in the United States 1970-2000, the National Board on Educational Testing and Public Policy, Boston College, 
Boston, Mass., January 2004. With regard to the huge increase in Vermont of 23 percentage points in school completion rates shown in 
Figure 2, note that in the same period, the Haney et al. computations show a rise of only 5 points using his method of aging public school 
enrollment from the eighth grade. 

7 Christopher B. Swanson, The Real Truth About Low Graduation Rates, An Evidence-Based Commentary , The Urban Institute, Washington, 
D.C., August 2004, p. 3 
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The comprehensive study by Walter Haney and col- 
leagues, referenced earlier, discloses a striking change 
in high school enrollment and dropout patterns. 8 
There has developed what he calls a “bulge” in enroll- 
ments in Grade 9, with 440,000 more students enrolled 
in Grade 9 than in Grade 8 in 2000. Also, attrition has 
increased, as compared with the past, between Grade 
9 and Grade 10. Haney et al. say the two trends com- 
bined are “surely a reflection of the fact that more 
students nationally were being flunked to repeat Grade 
9.” By 2000-2001, Haney et al. report, over half the 
states had 10 percent or more students in the ninth 
grade than were in the eighth grade the previous year, 
with seven states having 20 percent or more. 

Much of the dropping out of school has shifted 
from tending to take place between Grades 1 1 and 
12, typical three decades ago, to typically occurring 
between Grades 9 and 10, possibly drawing from the 
group of students held back. This is a significant shift, 



making dropouts younger and less educated than in 
the past, and therefore facing more difficulty in get- 
ting jobs. This development, beyond the high rates 
themselves, increases the need to strengthen efforts to 
retain students and to enlarge second-chance opportu- 
nities for school leavers — and particularly to get them 
on track for a diploma. There is also some indication 
that some unknown numbers of students are taking 
five years to get a high school diploma rather than 
four; so, while some are leaving earlier, others may be 
staying longer. 

A 2004 report from the Organization for Economic 
Co-Operation and Development finds the United States 
falling behind internationally in high school comple- 
tion, and is now 10th, behind such nations as Korea, 
Norway, the Czech Republic, and Japan. However, for 
adults over 44 who have completed high school, the 
United States still leads. 9 



8 Haney et al., 2004, p. 14. 

9 Ben Fuller, Associated Press, Detroit News, September 14, 2004. 
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